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Unemployment 


One of the most striking facts of our present economic 
situation is that, although we have abundant resources, a 
vast accumulation of capital equipment, and large numbers 
of highly skilled and energetic workers wherewith to pro- 
duce larger surpluses than at any time in the history of 
civilization, millions of workers do not have opportunity 


of 
| ‘TM for regular work. This phenomenon appears in every 
modern industrial nation. 


A summary of present conditions affecting unemploy- 
ment is given by various writers in the Survey Graphic 
for April, 1929. It is estimated by Professor S. H. Slichter 
of Cornell that during the last eight years there has been 
adecrease of about 2,300,000 in the number employed in 
farming, manufacturing, railroading, and mining. The 
population of the United States increased by 13,600,000 
between 1920 and 1928. If employment in certain indus- 
ries had not greatly increased, Professor Slichter says, 
we should undoubtedly be confronted with unemployment 
of unprecedented volume.” But between 1920 and 1927 
the number of workers employed in the building trades 
increased by about 300,000, the number engaged in selling 
and servicing automobiles about 750,000, hotel workers 
about 500,000, telephone employes about 78,000 ; and public 
xhool teachers about 135,000 between 1920 and 1926. It 
is claimed that the number of insurance agents has in- 
creased by 100,000 since 1920 and barbers and beauty- 
fatlor workers about 200,000. ‘Finally, the students in 
seondary schools and colleges have increased from 3,100,- 
00 in 1920 to nearly 5,200,000 in 1926, or 67 per cent. 
Whether or not the net result has been a growth in unem- 
ployment no one knows, because there are too many uncer- 
lam items on each side of the balance sheet. One thing, 
lowever, is certain—occupational shifts of almost revolu- 
lonary size and rapidity have been occurring. These shifts 
are om outstanding characteristic of the present labor 
mar! et.” 

ltis pointed out by Dr. W. M. Leiserson that, although 
the number employed in manufacturing in 1928 has risen 
tbove the low points of 1927, the index of the United 
Sates Bureau of Labor indicates that there were 14 per 
tnt fewer workers than in 1923. The data upon which 
the index is based cover about 40 per cent of the workers 
‘gaged in manufacturing. It is estimated that if the 

pe tnditions are generally typical there were 800,000 fewer 
sed  Mvorkers in manufacturing in 1928 than in 1923 and 200,000 

wer than in 1925. 

Gases are cited by Beulah Amidon where changes in tech- 
ital process enable one man to do the work of 40; two men 
the work of 128; 3,000 men the work of 5,100; and 16,500 
Men the work of 24,000. This displacement of men by 
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machines, along with the continued increase in production, 
creates a situation characterized as technological unemploy- 
ment which accentuates the other difficulties of unemploy- 
ment. 

But Professor Slichter maintains that too much emphasis 
has been put upon unemployment which results from tech- 
nological changes. He says that “in about 23 industries a 
major, if not the major, reason for the shrinkage of em- 
ployment has been contraction in the market. These 
industries account for about three-fourths of the total drop 
in factory employment between 1919 and 1925.” Further- 
more, “the industries which have been characterized by most 
revolutionary technical changes do not necessarily employ 
fewer workers. The petroleum refining, automobile, pot- 
tery, cement, and cast-iron pipe industries have all experi- 
enced radical technical changes during the last seven or 
eight years, but in every instance there has been a substan- 
tial increase in their total employment since 1920.” 

Professor Slichter also discounts the theory that unem- 
ployment has been caused by the fact that the producing 
power of industry has been outrunning the purchasing 
power of the public. In support of his objection he points 
to the data on the increase of production in agriculture, 
manufacturing, railroading, and mining which indicate that 
there has been no “extraordinary flood of goods” which has 
taxed the public’s ability to purchase. However, while the 
“physical product” of these industries increased at a mod- 
erate rate, “the value product, due to falling prices, dimin- 
ished from approximately $107 ,420,000,000 in 1920 to $84,- 
917,000,000 in 1923, and $88,033,000,000 in 1927. In other 
words, the amount received by farmers, manufacturers, 
railroads, and mines for their output in 1927 was approxi- 
mately 18 per cent less than in 1920, and only about 3% 
per cent more than in 1923. During the same time, how- 
ever, the number of dollars spent by the country was 
rapidly growing. The best index of national expenditures 
is furnished by debits to individual accounts. . . . It is 
conservative to assume that the dollar expendittires of the 
country in 1927 were at least one-fifth more than in 1920 
and one-fourth more than in 1923. Since the output of 
farms, factories, railroads, and mines has been diminishing 
in value while the country’s volume of spending has been 
increasing, it is scarcely possible to explain the trend of 
employment in these four main branches of industry by 
the country’s inability to purchase their products.” 

Professor Slichter finds the explanation in a reluc- 
tance of the public to buy more of these products rather 
than in lack of purchasing power. In supporting this con- 
tention he calls attention to the decline since 1920 in wages, 
the price of producers’ goods and long-time interest rates : 
“But producers’ goods and interest rates have decreased 
much more than wages. Consequently, employers have 
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found it profitable to use relatively more capital and rela- 
tively less labor. 

“To assert that price movements are causing the dis- 
placement of men is not simply another way of saying that 
new inventions are displacing men. Technical change 
might take the form of methods which require less capital 
and more labor. But the price movements of the last eight 
years have created an incentive for a particular kind of 
technical change, namely, methods of production, which 
require relatively little labor. Behind the particular kind 
of technical change which has occurred are the price 
movements that have made this sort of change especially 
profitable.” 

But the question is, if the number of workers has fallen 
off in agriculture, manufacturing, railroading and mining 
while production has been moderately increasing and prices 
falling, where has the public spent the money it could have 
spent in supporting these industries? Unless this is ex- 
plained, the fact that there has been only a moderate in- 
crease of production and a fall in prices would point to 
the inability of the public to buy because of lack of pur- 
chasing power, because of the unsuitability of the product 
or because of satiety. In answer, Professor Slichter points 
to examples of huge sums which are being spent in ways 
that set relatively little labor to work. “For example, in 
1928 the public spent nearly $70,000,000,000 on the New 
York stock exchange—more than twice as much as in 
either 1920 or 1923. 

“The number of real estate transfers has also increased 
since 1920. It is obvious that expenditures for neither 
stocks nor real estate create many jobs. On the other hand, 
some of the shifts in spending have created many new jobs. 
Behind the rapid increases in the number of building 
tradesmen, teachers, telephone employes, and life insurance 
agents is the fact that since 1920 the country has approxi- 
mately doubled its expenditures for their products. It is 
these spectacular shifts in the nation’s expenditures which 
make the employment problem of today primarily one of 
shifts in the demand for labor rather than of shrinkage 
in the number of jobs. 

“Nevertheless, large and rapid shifts in the demand for 
labor, even though not accompanied by a net decrease in 
the total number of jobs, may create serious unemployment 
in some occupations and in some regions. Indeed, being 
thrown out of work by a permanent decrease in the staff 
is often more burdensome than being thrown out by a 
seasonal or a cyclical slump. In the latter cases the work- 
man is often fairly certain that within a few months he will 
again be needed by his old employer and that he will soon 
be back at his old job. He is without work, but he does not 
necessarily regard himself as without a job, or without an 
employer. But the man who is dismissed because of a 
permanent reduction of staff is without both work and a 

job. He must find a new employer, possibly in a new 
industry, and often in another city.” 

Obviously, extensive shifts in the demand for labor in- 
crease the need for a system of employment exchanges to 
bring demand and supply together. When Henry Ford 
wanted 30,000 additional workers and a notice to that 
effect was carried in the newspapers a jobless army of men 
from many states flocked to Detroit regardless of the 
warning that unemployed citizens of that city would be 
given preference. Commenting on this in the New Re- 
public, March 6, Dr. Leiserson says: 

“We talk about industrial waste. Could anything be 
more wasteful than this method of supplying our industries 
with the labor they need? Yet this is the prevailing method ; 


the Detroit incident is only a dramatic example of what} 
happening every day.” 

For several decades we have known that the unempl 
ment problem is something more than “making work for 
tramps or making tramps work,” and yet we have don 
very little to direct those who need work to the jobs avai 
able. Both Great Britain and Germany have demonstrate 
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how it can be done on a nation-wide scale. Bill 
President Hoover stated this need in his presidentidf of unc 
address before the Federated American Engineering Soff of em 
cieties, November 19, 1920, as quoted by the America works 
Labor Legislation Review, March, 1929: “In help againgff federe 
the misery in the great field of seasonal and other unem§ provic 
ployment we indeed need an expansion and better organiza {§ ment 
tion of our local and Federal labor exchanges. We hav indust 
a vast amount of industry, seasonal in character, which{f minin; 
must shift its labor complement to other industries. The transp 
individual worker is helpless to find the contacts necessary trade 
to make this shift unless the machinery for this purpose is includ 
provided for him.” priate 
To an increasing extent the risks of business have beef The 
covered by elaborate facilities for insurance, and yet acc: § ment 
dents are the only principal industrial risk affecting worker § Servic 
which has been covered to any considerable degree in this bill be 
country. Sickness, old age and unemployment are as im-§ systen 
portant, or more so, and just as susceptible of protection ous st 
Here again, Great Britain and Germany have exper-§ 1932, 
mented in an impressive way. be all 
But such measures are not real correctives. The problem popul: 
remains of improving coordination throughout the eco-§ appro 
nomic system. This is mainly a job of industrial engineer the U 
ing and efficient management. But it is one in which th It \ 
Government can play a considerable part. President} direct 
Hoover has suggested that a $3,000,000,000 public conf in ace 
struction reserve be established as an aid to the stabilization{iof effi 
of industry and employment. This would involve timing} ards : 
public construction projects to offset industrial depressions fj allotr 
The effect of purchases by the Government of material} If. 
commodities and labor would be felt throughout the eco shoul 
nomic system. “Public construction is a lever big enough woul 
to lift the whole business machinery out of a hole and stat June 
it running on the broad highway again,” says O. T. Mallery but w 
in the March issue of the dinerican Labor Legislation we tk 
Review. the br 
“Moreover, when the Federal Government has set the fj alot : 
example, it will be easier for governors and mayors tf ‘mor 
follow. The releasing of its reserve by the Federal Gov § more 
ernment would be a useful signal to local authorities to do J and c 
the same.” An 
Writing in the Survey Graphic, Mr. Mallery says: “The ment 
income of the United States as a going concern is about the [ 
ninety billion dollars. A 10 per cent industrial depression ff Treas 
would be a drop of nine billions. All construction is about ff the b 
seven billions. Public works is about one-quarter to ont ff and ¢ 
third of all construction. If public works were doubled ff or ex 
a year of depression, the increase would therefore fill one ff boarc 
fifth to one-fourth of the hole made by a 10 per cent indus mess 
trial depression. So even according to a purely mechan § exper 
cal theory of the business cycle, now out of date, publit  adva 
works are an important factor.” appre 
Just how a public construction reserve fund would be fj tem 
made available at the time and in the amounts needed by the ff Me f 


Federal, state and local governments is a problem in public 
finance of some magnitude in itself. But F. G. Dickinsd 
estimates (American Labor Legislation Review) that if 
such a reserve had been in existence between 1919 

1928 it could have been used to bring about almost a col 
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plete stabilization of employment. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to the authors of The Road to Plenty, W. T. Foster 
and W. Catchings, the shifting of public construction work 
from the most prosperous to leaner years would enable the 
Government to get the work done more cheaply and at 
the same time bring about an acceleration of private busi- 
ness when most needed. 

Bills now before Congress provide for the collection 
of unemployment data, for the establishment of a system 
of employment exchanges, for the construction of public 
works during periods of business depression and for a 
federal employment stabilization board. The bill (S. 4158) 
providing for the collection of data authorizes the Depart- 
ment of Labor to obtain statistics from the following 
industries and their principal subdivisions: manufacturing, 
mining and quarrying, building construction, agriculture, 
transportation and communication, retail and wholesale 
trade and such other industries as it may be important to 
include. The sum of $100,000 per year would be appro- 
priated for this purpose. 

The bill (S. 4157) providing for a system of employ- 
ment exchanges establishes the United States Employment 
Service as a bureau in the Department of Labor. If the 
bill becomes law the bureau must establish and maintain a 
system of employment offices in cooperation with the vari- 
ous states. The sum of $4,000,000 per year until June 30, 
1932, would be appropriated, 75 per cent of which might 
be allotted to the various states in proportion to their 
populations on condition that they were willing to make 
appropriations to maintain the service in cooperation with 
the United States. 

It would be the duty of the Secretary of Labor and the 
director of the bureau to supervise the employment offices 
in accordance with the rules and regulations and standards 
of efficiency established by the United States. If the stand- 
ads should not be met the Secretary could cut off the 
allotment. 

If the states which have no public employment offices 
should be slow about making appropriations the bureau 


ough ff would have power to establish and maintain offices until 
| start June 30, 1931. In a state which has employment offices 
allery but whose state treasurer is not authorized to receive and 
lation wse the funds which may be allotted by the United States, 


the bureau could make an agreement with the governor to 
dlot funds to a board or an officer designated by the gov- 
mor. Pending the making of an agreement, but not for 
more than six months, the United States could establish 


and control the employment offices. 

Another bill (S. 4307) provides for a Federal Employ- 
“The § ment stabilization board composed of the Secretaries of 
about the Departments of Labor, Commerce, Agriculture and 
essiot f Treasury. If this bill becomes law it will be the duty of 
about ff the board to keep track of the trend of business activity 
0 one: f ad employment and advise the President of the approach 
led 8 ot existence of business depression. Upon advice of the 
| one § board the President will transmit to Congress by special 


message the need for emergency appropriations to be 
‘pended upon public works which have been planned in 
ce. For emergency purposes the bill authorizes the 
~propriation of “such sums as are necessary to relieve 
memployment . . . not in excess of $150,000,000 in any 
me fiscal year, and such sums as are necessary to carry out 
Purposes of this act.” 
® The National Unemployment League, Inc., (420 Madi- 
n Avenue, New York City) was formed in 1922 for 
purpose of advocating and supporting laws enacted 
prevent and eliminate unemployment. It is particu- 
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larly interested in the relief of unemployment through 
the promotion of public works by Federal, state and 
municipal governments. The League has for several 
years sponsored measures in Congress providing for the 
stabilization of employment and for the development of 
public works during periods of business depression. 


The Debate on Farm Relief 


Now that the House has passed the new farm bill (the 
vote was 366 to 35), interest centers upon the debate in 
the Senate, where there is a group that wishes to press an 
amendment providing for the “export-debenture” plan. 
They would specifically empower the farm board that is 
to be created to make use of this plan as a method of price 
stabilization and surplus control when in the judgment of 
the board it should be needed. The device is not new. It 
has been urged for several years by the National Grange 
for whom it was worked out by Professor Charles Stewart, 
head of the department of agricultural economics of the 
Illinois College of Agriculture. He drew upon plans for- 
mulated a generation ago by David Lubin, then a well- 
known Jewish merchant, who founded the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, Italy. Several countries 
have made use of an export bounty in some form. 

Briefly, the plan provides that the Federal Treasury shall 
pay a “bounty” to exporters of farm crops. The word 
“bounty” is used as every farm boy understands it—he gets 
a “bounty” for trapping certain animals. The “debenture” 
is simply the instrument of payment to be used by the 
Treasury. The exporter would sell the “debenture” he 
receives from the Government, probably at a discount, to 
an importer, who would use it instead of cash in paying 
import duties. So that the “export bounty” or “export- 
debenture” plan amounts to a “subsidy” to exporters of 
farm products. It is alleged in its favor that it is an “open 
and above-board” method of providing for a subsidy, that 
it would require little new machinery, that its results could 
be easily observed, and that when in operation it would 
increase domestic prices. On the other hand, President 
Hoover and others have vigorously criticized it because of 
the subsidy feature, because the payments would be made 
to exporters and not to farmers, because it would reduce 
Federal cash receipts from imports, and for other reasons. 
The President made ten points against it in his recent 
letter to Senator McNary. 

Discussion has also been focused upon the wheat situa- 
tion. Prices of wheat are now at low levels. The new 
farm bill provides for a Federal farm board bill which 
will supplement the activities of cooperatives. The ques- 
tion has arisen as to how wheat growers might get imme- 
diate and practical help from the new farm board. It is 
pointed out that the wheat cooperatives handle only a small 
portion of the crop. What, it is asked, could be done for 
wheat? It must be remembered that wheat growers have 
constantly to cope with world competition. Wheat is grown 
in many countries of the world, in both northern and south- 
ern latitudes. 

Apparently the new farm bill, if passed, will be tested 
soon. 


The University of Missouri Incident 


We have hitherto withheld reference to the recent dis- 
ciplining of faculty members in the University of Missouri, . 
because the questionnaire on sex matters which occasioned 
the trouble was not available. A copy of it has now been 
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secured by the Department. It was sent out by the “Bureau 
of Personnel Research” and the covering letter carried the 
salutation “Dear University Student.” 

An examination of the questionnaire reveals that it con- 
tains one general question with reference to the age of 
marriage; one concerning alimony provisions in divorce 
laws ; one concerning the desirable size of a family and the 
principle of family limitation through birth control ; one on 
the economic status of married women; one on business 
and professional competition between men and women ; one 
on the sharing of expenses of social engagements by men 
and women students; one with reference to “trial” and 
“companionate” marriage ; two (on the general order of the 
familiar Bogardus “social distance” test) concerning ap- 
proval or disapproval of unconventional sex behavior in 
others; and one aimed at eliciting information regarding 
the individual’s own history in the matter of sex behavior. 
The questions in themselves contain nothing startling to 
a mature student of psychology. 

On the other hand, the covering letter contains two sen- 
tences, and these the opening sentences, which probably 
most scientific investigators would condemn, if not as an 
impropriety, at least as expressing a prejudgment of 
the issues raised. The sentences read: “During the last 
several decades it has become increasingly apparent that 
there is something seriously wrong with the traditional sys- 
tem of marriage in this country. But, unfortunately, the 
whole matter has been so inextricably bound up with re- 
ligious dogmas, moral sentiments, and all manner of prudish 
conventionalities as to make it exceedingly difficult to 
ascertain with any degree of accuracy the precise reasons 
for this situation.” 

It was explained in the letter that the inquiry was 
statistical, not personal, and the students were asked to 
withhold their names, to consider the questions “carefully 
and conscientiously” and to answer with the “utmost sin- 
cerity and frankness.” 

As a result of this questionnaire, which, it was stated, 
was sent out to 1,000 men and women students, 200 of 
whom had replied, Professor Harmon O. Degraff, assis- 
tant professor of sociology, was dismissed from the univer- 
sity, and Professor Max F. Meyer, who has been head 
of the department of psychology for twenty-nine years, 
was suspended for a year. A student assistant who had 
been involved in the proceedings was dismissed. This 
action came after much pressure had been brought to bear 
on the university authorities. The chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee was quoted by the Jefferson 
City correspondent of the St. Louis Globe Democrat as 
making this significant statement : 

“Unless President Brooks and the members of the Board 
of Curators summarily dismiss any professor or assistant 
professor and expel any student or students involved in 
this sex questionnaire scandal, I very much fear that it 
will cost the university heavily in necessary appropriations.” 

The impression was given out that the questionnaire 
was of a piece with “current perversions of the Freudian 
theories that have done so much to stimulate the libidinous 
in literature,” etc. (Globe Democrat). The case developed 
quickly into a state-wide sensation. 

Little effort appears to have been made on behalf of 
the professors involved except by the students. Five 
sororities issued statements, quoted in the press, defending 
the accused men, although they did not express approval 
of the questionnaire. The one sorority which sharply 

* denounced the questionnaire nevertheless opposed the severe 


discipline inflicted. We are informed that many of the 
faculty considered the disciplinary action unwise. But all 
such sentiments seem to have been submerged in the deluge 
of popular excitement. 

Perhaps the most discriminating criticism of the pro- 
ceeding has been that the sending of such questionnaires to 
undergraduates is a very different matter from sending them 
to mature men and women; and that the parents of college 
students do not send them to college to serve as material 
for laboratory work in psychology. 


Methodist Conference Takes Its Stand 


The New York East Conference of the Methodist Epis. 
copal Church at its session last month adopted a report by 
its Social Service Committee which contains some emphatic 
declarations. The conference includes 300 ministers, some 
of whom are among the national leaders of the church. 

The report urges the legislatures of New York and Con- 
necticut, in which the Conference is located, to pass old- 
age security measures; suggests the establishment of lim- 
ited dividend burial corporations or municipal funeral 
bureaus ; condemns the unrestrained use of injunctions in 
labor disputes ; commends and pledges support to the efforts 
now being made to secure pardon for Tom Mooney and 
Warren K. Billings, who are called “victims of injustice”; 
commends also the efforts to secure parole for the men who 
“were convicted of second degree murder for resisting the 
attack on the I. W. W. hall in Centralia, Washington, on 
Armistice Day, 1919” ; expresses concern over the fact that 
the Cincinnati and Chicago houses of the Methodist Book 
Concern are not dealing with the International Typographi- 
cal Union, although the New York house is doing so; calls 
for the lifting of the legislative ban against disseminating 
birth control information by physicians; reiterates the of- 
ficial Methodist declaration “against all military training 
in high schools and compulsory military training in co- 
leges” ; and, finally, recommends for consideration by the 
ministry the possible addition to the “Social Creed of the 
Churches” of an article declaring that “we stand for the 
abolition of capital punishment.” 

The work of the Methodist Federation for Social Ser- 
vice, of which Dr. Harry F. Ward and Winifred L. Chap- 
pell are secretaries, was endorsed. There has been criticism 
of the Federation because of positions which it has taken 
on various controversial questions. The report cites the 
— of the General Conference of the church in 

“It is imperative that there be some authorized agency 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church for the purpose of 
raising before the church the question of the social implica- 
tions of the gospel of Jesus.” 


Pullman Porters’ Charter 


On February 20, 1929, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor voted to grant the Brothet- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters a charter. This action om 
the part of the federation came after a careful investiga 
tion of the efforts which the porters have made to estab- 
lish a union and to gain recognition and a collective 
agreement with the Pullman Company. It amounts t0 
an endorsement, which is of considerable importance t 
the porters. Recognition as a standard union affiliates 
the organization with the general labor movement and 18 
calculated to enlist the aid and moral support of othe 
unions. The porters claim that good results have already 
become evident because of their new status. 
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